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INTODUCriON  AND  BISKAY 
BftCKGRgM? 

Ihe  title  "sergeant  major"  has  been  with  the  military  since  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  The  duties  and  instructicms  for  Sergeants  Haj<v  (SSM}  were  first 
spelled  out  in  Baron  Von  Ste\±)en's  so  called  ^Blue  Book."  nie  SGH  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  all  MOOs  and  responsibile  to  closely  watdi  their  conduct  and 
behavior.  Von  Steuben  stated  that  he  Should  be  familiar  with  the  management 
of  discipline,  be  responsible  for  rosters  and  detedls,  and  attend  parades 
involving  the  battalion  and  assist  the  adjutant.^ 

The  rank  insignia  for  senior  noncommissioned  officers  dates  back  to  the 
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War  of  1812,  and  chevrois  were  formally  adopted  by  the  Army  in  1821.  In  July 
1821,  regulations  called  for  a  worsted  braid  above  the  elbow  for  sergeants 
major  and  quartermaster  sergeants.  By  1849,  sergeemts  major  were  authorized 
in  the  Dragoons,  Mounted  Riflem&i,  Artillery,  Infantry,  and  Engineers.  The 
number  of  sergeants  increased  significantly  during  the  30  years  betwe^  1872 
and  1902  and  the  sergeant  rank  became  known  as  the  backbone  of  the  Amy.^ 

The  1913  Regulaticns  for  the  Arny  of  the  United  States  stated  that  the 
regimental  sergeant  major  would  be  appointed  by  the  regimental  commander  and 
the  battalicn  sergeants  major  would  be  af^inted  by  the  regimental  commander 
after  consultation  with  the  battalion  commander.  These  senior  MODS  of  the 
regiment  and  battalion  were  to  be  selected  frcm  the  ncmcommissioned  officers 
of  the  regiment  most  distinguished  for  their  efficiency,  gallantry,  and  sol- 
dierly  bearing.^ 


After  World  War  I,  the  Ariny  reduced  the  number  of  cnlisted/MD  grades 
from  more  than  40  different  rank  titles  doim  to  seven  pay  gradea/ranks.  War 
Department  General  Order  No.  36,  19  June  1920,  Reified  which  ranks  would  be 
transferred  to  the  seven  pay  grades.  For  example,  regimental  sergeants  major 
were  ocxiverted  to  enlisted  nan  of  the  first  grade  or  nsster  sergeant,  and 
sguadroo/battalion  sergeants  major  beceune  enlisted  men  of  the  third  grade  or 
sUiff  sergeant.  This  seven  rank/pay  grouping  from  master  sergeant  to  private 
first  class  basically  remained  in  effect  for  38  years.  The  1948  grade  and 
title  realignment  reserved  the  name  sergeant  for  the  top  three  grades  only. 

Diis  change  would  connote  a  sergeant  as  a  career  soldier. 

The  next  grade  restructure  occurred  in  1958  when  Congress  authorized  the 
E8  and  E9  pay  grades.  These  two  new  super  grade  NOOs  increased  the  rank 
structure  to  nine  grades  ranging  from  El  to  E9.  The  first  sergeant  major  was 
promoted  in  ^ril  1959,  and  displayed  a  star  in  the  center  of  a  master  ser¬ 
geants  chevron.^ 

COMMAND  SERGEAtnS  MAJOR  PROGRAM 

The  Command  Sergeants  Major  Program  was  approved  by  the  Arny  Chief  of 
Staff  in  July  1967.  The  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  improve  the  effective¬ 
ness  and  prestige  of  the  sergeants  major  occuEying  the  top  enlisted  positions 
from  battalicm  up  through  major  command  level.  The  program  established  a 
single  oommcxi  MOS  (00Z5),  a  distinctive  insignia  to  set  them  apart  from  all 
other  sergeants  major  (a  wreath  around  the  star),  and  a  Commeuid  Sergecuits 
Major  Office  to  provide  career  management. 

In  1968,  the  E9  (sergeant  majex:}  pay  grade  was  split  into  two  ranks— 
Staff  Sergeant  Major  and  Command  Sergeant  Major.  The  purpose  of  the  split  was 
to  distinguish  those  who  served  as  unit  sergeants  major  (battalion  or  higher) 
from  those  not  serving  with  soldiers  in  units  authorized  a  color  or  standard.^ 
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current  Ariry  RegulationSt  Field  ManuedSr  amd  Special  Texts  dealing  with 
the  CSM  positionr  utilization*  responsibilities*  and  duties  are  very  general 
in  scope.  Extracts  from  these  pi;felications  are  summarized  below: 

AR  €00-20*  Chapter  4  (Army  Command  Policies  and  Procedures).  Ihe  CSM  is 
the  senior  noncommissioned  officer  of  the  command  at  battalion  or  hi^er 
level.  He/she  executes  policies  and  standards  pertaining  to  perfornance* 
training*  appearance*  and  conduct  of  enlisted  personnel.  He/she  gives  advice 
and  initiates  recommendations  to  the  commander  and  staff  in  matters  pertaining 
to  enlisted  personnel.  The  CSM  administers  the  Ncxicommissioned  Officer  Devel- 
cpment  Program  (NGOEP)  which  operates  through  the  NCD  support  channel. 

The  MOO  support  channel  was  formalized  and  became  directive  in  nature  in 
1977.  Ihis  channel  of  communication  was  designed  to  supplement  the  diain  of 
command  and  used  primarily  to  accomplish  routine*  but  important  tasks  and 
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responsibilities.  Ihese  include:  NOODP*  maintaining  MOO  standards  and  job 
performance*  training  EM  in  MOS  and  basic  skills*  wearing  of  the  uniform* 
appearance*  military  courtesy*  supervision  of  imit  policies  and  operaticms, 
care  of  soldiers  and  their  families*  care  of  arms  and  equipm^t  of  EM*  and 
area  mainteuutce.  The  final  sentoice  states  that  each  commander  should 
require  his  NQOs  to  perform  these  duties. 

AR  611-201  (Enlisted  Career  Management  Fields  and  Military  Occupatiaied 
^>ecialties)  outlines  standards  for  E9  (CSN/SGM)  grade  authorizations.  CSM 
are  authorized  in  headquarters  from  Army  down  to  battalion.  Staff  sergeant 
majors  are  authorized  in  the  general  and  special  staff  sectims  from  Army  down 
to  group/regiment/division  artillery;  as  chief  instructors  and  supervisors* 
as  MAAG  unit  SGMs  (if  strength  is  125  or  more  military  personnel);  on  techni- 
ceQ  or  tactical  boards;  as  chief  installers;  in  tedinical  intelligeice  of 


maintenance  assistance  and  instruction  teams  (HAnO;  and  as  staff  action  NQOs 
in  positions  requiring  technical  expertise  at  the  sub>HAaOM  or  higher  head¬ 
quarters. 

AR  614-200  (Selection  of  Enlisted  Soldiers  for  Training  and  Advancement). 
Chapter  5,  Section  II  is  titled  the  Selection,  Assignment,  and  Utilization  of 
Ocxunand  Sergeants  Major.  The  establishment  of  a  CSM  positicxi  is  appropriate 
only  if:  1)  *the  incumbent  is  to  be  the  principle  enlisted  assistant  to  the 
commander  in  an  organization  vith  an  enlisted  troop  strength  equed  to  a  bat¬ 
talion  or  higher",  2)  "commanded  by  a  lieutenant  colonel  (05)  or  above."  *lhe 
TDA  equivalent  of  a  battalion  is  an  organization  commanded  by  an  05  or  higher 
and  the  commander  has  authority  over  300  or  more  enlisted  soldiers."  "Ehlisted 
soldiers  mder  the  commander's  authority  will  include  those  authorized  bf  TDA 
and  MTOE  of  subordinate  units  in  the  official  chain  of  command  and  cissigned 
students,  transients,  trainees,  and  patients."^  Additicxial  sub-paragraphs 
include  the  selection  process,  assignment  and  utilization,  and  tour  length. 

FM  22-600-20  (The  Noncommissioned  Officers'  Guide).  Chapter  3  describes 
the  relationship  between  the  NQO  support  channel  and  the  chain  of  command. 

"the  NOO  support  channel  begins  with  the  CSM  and  ends  with  the  squad/sectioi 
diief  and  or  team  leader."^  This  channel  is  used  to  advise  the  commander  on 
individual  soldier  proficiency  and  training  needed  to  insure  readiness  and  is 
used  for  passing  information,  issuing  orders,  and  getting  routine  but  important 
jobs  done.  The  FM  also  states  that  a  battalion  commander  normally  will  con¬ 
sult  with  his  CSM  before  putting  orders  into  the  chain  of  command  but  is 
careful  to  say  that  the  CSM  is  not  in  the  chain  of  command. 

FM  101-5  (Staff  Organization  and  Operations).  This  manual  states  that 
the  CSM  is  a  member  of  the  commander's  personal  staff  and  the  senior  NQO  of 
the  command.  The  oomnander  has  the  mission  to  define  the  responsibilities  and 
authority  of  his  CSM  to  his  8dx>rdinate  commanders  and  staff.  It  goes  on  to 


list  five  (5)  CSM  responsibilities  which  include:  advising  and  initiating 
reconunendations  ocmcerning  enlisted  personnel;  executing  performancef  train¬ 
ing,  conduct,  and  appearance  standards/policies  established  by  the  commander; 
maintaining  communication  with  subordinate  NQOs  and  EM  throu^  NOO  si:^port 
channel;  provide  counsel  and  guidance  to  NOOs  and  EM;  and  performing  other 
duties  prescribed  by  ^e  commander. 

ro  22-600-20  (Ihe  Duties,  Responsibilities,  and  Authority  of  NQOs).  Ohis 
reference  text  is  used  at  the  United  States  Arny  Sergeants  Majcx:  Academy. 
Chapter  four  discusses  the  specified,  implied,  and  directed  duties  of  officers 
and  NOOs.  A  key  point  is  that  directed  and  implied  duties  increase  as  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  mit  increases. 

Hie  refereices  listed  in  this  chapter  do  not  specifically  outline  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  command  sergeant  major;  therefore,  there  is 
sufficient  latitude  for  the  commander  to  use  his  CSM  and  NOO  support  channel 
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as  he  sees  fit  to  supplement  the  normal  or  official  chain  of  command.  If  the 
commander  desires  to  use  his  CSM  as  a  key  staff  member,  then  chapter  two,  AR 
600-20  can  apply.  It  states  that  a  commander  does  subdivide  his  responsibility 
and  authority  to  subordinate  commanders  and  staff  members.  Ihe  commander  must 
define  the  GSM's  duties  and  responsibilities  to  his  staff  and  subordinate 
con»’“^nders  and  officers. 
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CHAPTER  II 


CS^V^^GM  SELECTION  AND  ASSIGNMENT  . 

Selection  and  assignment  of  oommand  sergeants  major  (CSM)  and  sergeants 
major  (SGM)  would  appear  to  be  a  simple^  straightforward  process  and  in  many 
ways  it  is  just  that.  AR  614-200/  Chapter  5  deals  ^cifically  with  the 
selection  and  assignment  of  CSM/SGM.  This  regulatic»n  as  well  as  guidance  from 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  and  the  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army 
form  the  guiding  framework  for  the  Sergeant  Majors  Branch/  Military  Personnel 
Center.  It  is  the  Sergeant  Majors  Branch  that  administers  the  approximate 
4/400  authorized  CSM/SGM  on  active  duty.  We  will  look  first  at  how  the  senior 
enlisted  ranks  are  selected. 


TOE  SSLSCnON  raocEss 

CSM/SGM  are  selected  ty  one  board  that  meets,  normally  on  an  annual 
basis,  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana.  This  board  also  has  the  charter 
to  select  serving  CSM/SGM  for  retention  beymd  30  years  and  to  review  records 
for  elimination  uider  the  Qucditative  Managem^t  Program. 

Before  progressing,  an  important  note  about  the  board  must  be  made.  The 
board's  official  title  is  llA  Selection/Promotion  Board".  The  subtlety  here  is 
that  eligible  ESs  are  promoted  to  E9  SGM  and  promoted/selected  to  E9  CSM. 

This  distincticn  is  key  to  wderstanding  the  CSM/SGM  ^stem. 

The  board  is  entrusted  to  promote,  select,  and  retain  the  number  of 
CSM/SGM  necessary  for  the  next  fisced  year  based  on  known  and  anticipated 
vacancies.  For  promotion  to  E9  the  board  can  select  from  all  eligible  ESs. 

For  selection  to  CSM,  the  board  must  consider  all  eligible  ESs  as  well  as 
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serving  E9s  and  i^onotable  E8s.  For  exaiRple*  it  is  possible  for  an  E8  to  be 
selected  for  the  CSM  program  and  upon  appointmoit  immediately  become  an  E9 
CSM.  The  same  is  true  for  the  £8  alrea^  selected  but  not  yet  pronoted  to  E9. 
For  the  serving  SSM,  his  rank  does  not  change  while  he  makes  a  lateral  move 
into  the  CSM  program.  Because  the  intent  is  to  select  the  best  qualified 
senior  NODs  for  CSM,  the  board  must  first  select  CSM,  them  promote  soldiers  to 
E9.  While  this  process  appears  complicated,  it  does  provide  for  selection  of 
the  best  guedified  soldiers  as  well  as  rapid  advancement  for  the  outstanding 
young  senior  NCX)s.  For  example,  of  the  317  CSM  selected  by  the  FY85  board, 
one  third  were  E8s.  Ihis  large  iximber  of  "early”  selecticxis  is  a  double  edged 
sword  that  will  be  discussed  later. 

Though  a  distinction  betwe^  the  selection  to  CSM  (MOS  00Z)  and  promotion 
to  E9  (MOS  designator  retained)  has  been  made,  there  is  more  to  that  story. 

The  selecticxi  to  CSM  is  actually  selection  to  the  Ccanmand  Sergeants  Major 
Program.  All  eligible  seni6r  NOOs  are  required  to  formally  accept  or  decline 
ccxisideration  for  the  program.  Declination  for  consideration,  according  to  a 
recent  change  to  AR  614-200,  is  valid  for  only  that  board  and  is  not  fined.. 
Acceptance  is  final  in  that  a  selected  CSM  may  only  voluntarily  decline  entry 
for  extreme  hardship  or  compassionate  reascms.  In  other  words,  selection 
means  a  CSM  will  serve  ai^here  and  anytime  in  CSM  designated  positions  until 
retirement.  The  designated  positiois  for  CSM  as  well  as  the  positions  for 
SSMs  are  contained  in  AR  611-201.  At  last  count,  there  were  1,396  authorized 
CSM  and  2,962  SGM  positions.  The  number  will  vary  greatly,  particularly  for 
SGM  positions,  as  system  requirements  change. 

One  last  note  about  selecticxi  to  CSM.  Until  1980,  CSM  were  selected  from 


serving  SGM  and  eligible  promotable  E8s  only.  As  indicated  above,  all  eligible 
E8s,  E8s  (P),  and  E9s  are  considered.  A  discussion  of  why  this  diange  was 
made  will  follow  in  Chapter  IV. 


Aocording  to  PR  614-200,  all  personnel  either  E9  or  those  selected  for 
promotion  to  E9  will  be  managed  fcy  ^  CSM/S6M  Office,  EPMD,  MILFGRCDt  This 
hardworking  group  of  eight  NOD  personnel  managers  led  ty  a  SGM,  manage  the 
assignment  of  over  4,300  CSli/SGM.  Osing  PR  611-201  as  a.  guide,  the  Sergeant 
Majors  Branch  fills  quotas  worldwide  to  TOE  and  HA  organizations,  on  ^rt 
notice  and  sometimes  under  intense  pressure.  Bow  they  accomplish  this  task  is 
worth  examining. 

TOE  flSSIQtffirff  PRfXBS 

Htble  1-2  of  PR  611-201  specifies  the  standard  of  grade  authorization  for 
principle  NOD  and  enlisted  staff  positions.  The  table  essentiedly  provides  a 
GSM  for  battalion  and  higher  headquarters,  and  SGH  in  various  joint,  general, 
and  staff  jobs.  The  actual  nun^r  and  location  of  jobs  is  cx>ntedned  in  the 
K3%5ACS  authorization  document. 

When  a  soldier  is  promoted  to  SON  E9,  he/she  retains  his  original  MOS. 

For  example,  a  19Z  E8  becomes  a  19Z  E9  SGM.  It  is  considered  by  the  SGM 
Branch  that  these  individuals  are  technical  experts  in  the  MOS  and  assigned 
accordingly.  There  is  no  particular  hierarchied  job  structure  but  previous 
experience  is,  of  course,  ocxnsidered.  A  SGM  can  be  assigned  to  any  of  his  MOS 
authorized  positions  worldwide.  It  is  possible  to  assign  a  SGH  to  positions 
in  other  MOS's  but  is  normally  only  dc»>e  in  an  overage/shortage  situation  or 
when  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  government. 

The  assignment  of  CSM  is  more  complex,  regulated,  and  not  without  its 
headaches.  The  overriding  consideration,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  is  that  "a 
CSM  is  a  CSM  is  a  CSM”.  All  CSM,  upon  iqjpointment,  receive  the  MOS  00Z.  This 
switdi  removes  the  previous  MC^  technical  orientation  and  makes  them  general¬ 
ists.  Thus  CSM  are  eligible  for  assignment  anywhere,  anytime,  to  ai^  type 
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unit.  There  are  additional  regulating  requirements  oMwerning  CSM  assignment. 
For  exanqple,  a  CSM  must  only  be  assigned  to  a  CSM  billet  and  be  cannot  be 
assigned  surplus.  This  requirem&^t  creates  problems  to  be  examined  later.  In 
addition#  the  following  policies  are  applied  to  general  CSM  assignm&it: 

o  M06  background  qualified,  if  possible,  particularly  first 
assignment. 

o  Turn  around  time  for  overseas  assignment  based  on  background 
(f ran  3  to  5  years) . 

o  Minimum  of  90  days  rK>tification  for  involuntary  assignment. 

o  OOOMUS  CSM  stabilized  for  tour  length. 

o  QDNUS  based  CSM  stabilized  for  30  months  after  initial  assignment 
to  position — minimum  12  month  stabilizatioi  after  local  upward 
move. 

o  Not  normally  involuntarily  assigned  overseas  with  more  than  26 
years  service.  ' 

o  Normally  no  CONUS  to  OCXIUS  moves  for  serving  CSM. 

o  Underlap,  if  necessary,  in  CONUS. 

The  above  regulatory/policy  guidelines  are  applied  to  three  basic  types 
of  CSM  requirements:  battalioi,  06/07  commander  positions,  and  nominative  (08 
and  hi^r)  positions. 

The  battalioi  position  is  obviously  the  most  numerous  and  frequently 
managed  positioi.  SGM  Branch  uses  a  combination  of  CSM  designees  and  serving 
CSM  both  in  QCMIS  and  transients  to  fill  the  positicm.  As  mentioned,  a  GSM's 
first  battalion  will,  if  possible,  be  in  his  previous  HOS  background.  Because 
of  the  number  of  available  battaliois,  overseas  requirements,  and  tour  length 
requiremoits,  most  CSM  (about  80%)  can  expect  repetitive  battalion  level 
assignments. 


The  06/07  position,  normally  a  brigade  or  equivalent  level,  usually  is 
filled  locally  with  SGM  Branch  sending  the  battalim  a  new  C5M,  by  a  returning 
overseas  CSH  (rare  case)  and  occasionally  by  a  OXIUS  to  (SNUS  move  to  provide 
Inward  mobility,  these  positions  account  for  less  than  20%  of  the  SSN  posi¬ 
tions,  are  not  miversally  competitive,  usually  are  not  filled  by  S5M  tsranch, 
and  are  a  prerequisite  for  selection  to  a  nominative  assignment. 

the  nominative  (08  and  hi^r)  positims  are  managed  by  exception,  these 
CSH  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  commander  and  have  m  turn  around  time  or 
stabilization.  They  are  only  reassigned  when  selected  for  another  nominative 
position,  when  either  the  CSH  or  commander  requests  it,  upon  DEIOS  from  over¬ 
seas  positions,  or  upon  retiremmt. 

There  are  prerequisites  for  nominative  assignments: 

o  Serving  oc  having  served  in  06  or  higher  position, 
o  Have  recomnendation  of  current  ooranander. 
o  Kecord  (EER)  shows  potential. 

o  GCMJS  based  CSH  must  be  able  to  complete  overseas  tour  before 
Mandatory  Release  Date  (MRD). 

o  In  CONUS  iiust  be  able  to  ooRq;^ete  two  year  tour  before  MRD. 

It  is  during  the  nominative  process  that  a  CSH's  record  as  a  GSM  is  examined 
in  greatest  detail.  Those  who  are  selected  then  are  truly  the  cream  of  the 
crop. 

The  preceding  view  of  the  selection  and  assignm^t  side  of  the  CSH/SGM 
business  was,  by  necessity,  dry  and  factual.  A  key  to  the  success  of  the 
program  is  the  personal  touch  apparent  both  from  Sergeant  Majors  Branch, 
MILPBtCEN  to  the  soldier  and  the  communication  from  the  soldier  to  Sergeant 
Majors  Branch. 


Since  the  sergeant  major  £9  position  was  established  by  the  Army,  his 
duties  and  responsibilities  can  g»ierally  be  divided  into  a  number  of  func¬ 
tional  areas.  For  the  purposes  of  this  stuc^,  the  roles,  duties  and  functions 
of  the  battalioi  CSH  will  be  emphasized.  Many  of  the  articles  written  about 
the  oommand  sergeants  major  support  that  his  traditimal  areas  of  interest  or 
responsibility  are:  administration,  discipline,  appearance,  drill  and  ceremo¬ 
nies,  training,  morale  and  welfare  and  area  maintenance. 

Before  elaborating  on  some  of  the  specific  tasks  by  functional  area,  it 
is  important  to  first  review  some  of  the  general  qualifications  and  traits 
expected  from  the  key  perscxmel  occt^ing  the  top  enlisted  positions  within 
the  various  echelons  of  oommand.  Ihe  C5M  is  expected  to: 

o  Be  the  symbol  of  leadership  and  set  the  exanple  in  all  areas 
(conduct,  appearance,  discipline,  professionalism,  dq)endability< 
and  integrity). 

o  Reflect  the  image  of  the  NOD  Corps, 
o  Dorand  high  standards  for  himself  and  fellow  NOOs. 
o  Be  above  reproach  in  moral  principles  and  personal  conduct, 
o  Avoid  personal  or  professional  conflicts  of  interest, 
o  Present  frank  and  honest  views/opinions  when  giving  advice  or 
making  recommendations. 

o  Be  forceful,  firm,  and  impartial  when  dealing  with  subordinates. 


o  Oanonstrate  tact  and  diplomacy  as  required  (especially  tdien  deal¬ 
ing  with  hi^er  head^uartersr  alliesr  and  members  of  the  civilian 
oomnunity) . 

o  Demonstrate  absolute  loyality  to  his  commander  and  remain  worthy 
of  the  commander's  complete  trust,  fedth  and  confidence, 
o  Never  infringe  upon  the  commander's  prerogatives  but  be  prepared 
to  actively  support,  supervise,  and/or  interpret  the  commander's 
policies  or  decisions. 

o  Assist  his  connander  in  the  acconplishment  of  the  uiit  mission, 
o  Be  a  ocHifidant'  and  friend  to  the  connander. 

The  CSM  is  expected  to  be  the  principal  advisor  to  the  commander  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  and  dealing  with  the  enlisted  members  of  the  unit  and 
their  families.  He  can  be  used  solely  as  an  advisor,  or  as  a  personal  staff 
member  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Ihese  general  duties  and  responsibilities 
pertain  to  all  levels  of  command.  All  CSM  should  provide  the  commander  with 
an  additional  chcinnel  of  communication  down,  up,  and  laterally;  he  must  know 
how  to  use  the  NQO  support  channel  and  avoid  conflicts  or  competition  between 
it  and  the  formal  chain  of  command.  Acting  as  a  soinding  board  for  ideas, 
policies  and  procedures,  tlie  CSM  serves  as  the  enlisted  representative  in  the 
command  group  or  headquarters.  By  maintaining  frequent  contact  with  his 
subordinates  and  participating  in  all  phases  of  unit  activity,  the  GSM  can 
monitor  the  pulse  of  the  command.  In  addition  to  advising  the  commander  and 
staff  and  making  recommendations  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  maintenance  and 
efficiency  of  discipline,  training,  esprit,  troop  welfare  and  morale  of  the 
command,  the  CSM  should  be  assisting  the  commander  with  his  command  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Occasionally  he  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  those  additional 
duties  prescribed  by  the  commander.  Ihe  key  factor  is  that  the  commander  is 
obliged  to  inform  the  staff,  subordinate  commanders  and  other  officers  on  how 
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he  sees  the  role  of  his  CSM.  Since  the  CSH  job  involves  many  personal  rela- 
tionshipsr  his  effectiveness  and  success  will  be  dependent  vpax  how  well  he 
can  function  within  the  officer  and  NQO  chains,  both  internal  and  external  to 
his  organizatim. 


Listed  below  are  some  of  the  functional  area  specific  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  assigned  to  oommand  sergeants  major  at  the  battalion  level.  The 
following  were  extracted  from  the  studies/papers  and  letters  listed  in  the 
bibliography  and  the  personal  experiences  of  the  authors. 

Administrative  Duties 

o  Establish  First  Sergeant  Calls  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  all 
matters  of  interest  to  the  connand. 

o  Exercise  and  use 'the  NQO  support  channel. 

o  Monitor  the  unit  sponsorship  program  and  assist  with  the  receptim 
and  integration  of  replacements. 

o  Perform  individual  counseling.  Be  should  counsel  all  senior  NGOs 
ocmcerning  msatisfactOTy  job  performance,  those  non-selected  for 
promotion  to  E7  and  above,  and  those  placned  into  the  Queditative 
Management  Program  (C^). 

o  Assist  with  the  selection  of  NCDs  for  advanced  schooling,  ^necial 
tr£dning,  courses/programs,  and  NOO  of  the  month. 

o  Assist  with  the  selection  of  enlisted  personnel  for  soldier  of 
the  mcxnth  and  military  schooling. 

o  Serve  as  president  or  member  of  senior  NQO  councils  or  boards — 
promotion,  reenlistment,  etc. 

o  Should  be  a  member  of  the  unit  award  boardi/panel. 


o  Insure  that  all  ECRs  are  oonpletedr  reviewed,  and  processed  in  a 
timely  fashioi. 

o  Assist  the  oonunander  directly  to  insure  the  mit  maintains  a 
positive  and  effective  reenlistment  and  competency  enhancement 
program. 

o  Keep  himself  inf<^ined  by  participating  in  command  and  staff, 
training,  and  other  meetings  that  impact  upon  the  oomnicuid. 

o  Working  with  the  S-l,  recommend  the  assignment  and  transfer  of 
all  NOOs  in  the  command. 

o  Monitor  the  number  of  personnel  living  on  and  off  post  and  their 
martial  status. 

o  Keep  the  next  higher  command  informed  using  the  NQO  scqpport 
channel. 

£ 

o  Remain  alert  to  detect  deterioration  of  discipline  and  standards 
of  conduct. 

o  Insure  that  breaches  of  discipline  are  quickly  and  judiciously 
corrected. 

o  Coordinate  regularly  with  the  unit  legal  clerk  and  make  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  commander  m  non-judicial  punishment  and  adminis¬ 
trative  action  involving  NCDs. 

o  Monitor  the  unit  military  justice  program  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  commander  as  required. 

o  Monitor  the  effective  and  constructive  utilization  of  battalion 
extra  duty  personnel. 


o  Focus  (articular  attention  to  the  dress,  appearance,  military 


bearing,  and  deportment  of  all  soldiers, 
o  Make  on  the  spot  corrections  as  required, 
o  Etoure  that  all  enlisted  personnel  attain  and  maintain  high 
standards  of  dress  in  garrison  and  are  in  pr<^r  field  attire 
when  conducting  training  or  visiting  the  training  area, 
o  Ehsure  that  all  enlisted  persmnel  are  in  the  proper  iniform  at 
all  times. 

Drill  And  Ceremonies 

o  Advise  the  commander  on  matters  pertaining  to  military  ceremonies. 
Should  be  the  subject  matter  expert  for  drill  and  ceremonies  to 
include  oolcx  guards  and  funeral  details, 
o  Participate  in  ceremonies  as  required. 

o  Participate  in  social  functi(X)s  involving  posting  of  unit  and 
national  colors. 

Morale  And  Vfelfare 

o  Remain  abreast  of  the  health,  welfare,  and  morale  of  soldiers  and 
their  families. 

o  Strive  to  improve  troop  living  conditions  to  include  bachelor 
enlisted  quarters. 

o  Make  frequeit  visits  to  morale  and  recreational  facilities  such 
as  dining  facilities,  recreatim  services  facilities,  and  clubs, 
o  Should  organize  social  functions  for  NQOs  and  their  families  in 
order  to  foster  unit  morale,  teamwork,  and  a  sense  of  bel<xnging. 
o  Should  be  a  member  of  the  unit  awards  board/panel. 
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Traiiiina 


o  Adninister  the  NCD  Developnent  Program  (NCDDP) . 

o  Be  primary  trainer  for  the  first  sergeants  and  (^rations  NOO  at 
battalion  level. 

o  Supervise  training  of  all  MQOs. 

o  Counsel  noncommissimed  ctffioers  (£6  and  above)  on  career 
develr^nent/progression. 

o  Must  be  qualified  to  evaluate  the  effectiveiess  of  uiit  operations 
and  training  activities. 

o  Hay  be  responsible  for  the  ir>dividual  training  of  soldiers  (SQT, 
CTT,  and  Soldier  Manual  Tasks) . 

o  If  properly  resourced,  can  be  used  to  observe  field  training  and 
tactical  operations  and  make  recommendations  to  the  commander. 

o  Should  be  conversant  in  all  phases  of  tactical  operations  from 
squad  to  battalion  level. 

o  Assist  the  commander  with  the  implementation  of  the  Army  H^sical 
Fitness  and  Weight  Control  Programs. 

o  In  a  tactical/ooirbat  environment  the  CSN  can  be  responsible  for: 

00  Assisting  the  headqucurters  commandant  with  command  post 
displacement,  camouflage,  li^  discipline,  security, 
traffic  control,  and  reccmnaissance  of  new  locations. 

00  Assisting  the  S-1  in  strength  accountability  and 
reporting. 

oo  Assisting  the  support  platoon  leader  and  first  sergeants 
with  resupply  of  criticcd  items  namely.  Class  III  and 


Class  V, 


nie  CSM  must  fully  understand  the  relationship  between  train^  and 
mainten2UK:e.  He  must  stress  the  ilnport^u)oe  of  a  positive  and  continuous 
maintenance  program  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  init  mission. 

In  truth,  the  nonn£d  functims,  duties  and  responsibilities  assigned  to 
the  CSM  ty  regulation,  field  manuals,  or  tradition  become  secondary  to  the 
main  activities  or  priorities  established  by  the  commander.  Qie  CSM  must  take 
an  active  and  positive  role  in  supporting  the  commander's  policies  and  programs. 
For  example:  if  the  commander's  priorities  are  training  and  maintaining,  then 
the  CSM  is  obliged  to  give  them  equal  emphasis  and  avoid  at  all  costs  scheduling 
activities  that  may  conflict  with  the  commander's  priorities. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ISSUES 

Now  tliat  we  have  taken  a  factued  look  at  the  historyr  selection  and 
assignment  process  and  roles,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  CS^\/SGM,  it  is 
time  to  venture  into  the  subjective  waters  of  ^stem  weaknesses.  In  each 
phase  of  the  research  effort,  from  literature  review  to  interviews  with  CSMs  and 
battalion  commanders,  strong  c^inicns,  both  fso  and  oon,  were  derived  or 
expressed  about  various  aspects  of  the  current  i^stem.  For  example,  one 
former  battalion  commander  said,  "My  CSN  was  absolutely  outstanding— I 
counldn't  have  survived  without  him."  Another  had  a  different  perspective — "I 
had  two  CSMs.  The  second  was  weaker  than  the  first.  Neither  helped  me  or  the 
battalion.  I  don't  like  the  program."  Divergence  of  c^inion  about  CSM/SGM 
was  equcdly  noticeable  when  talking  to  our  senior  NCDs.  One  serving  CSM  said, 
"After  selecticHi  to  CSM  it  all  becomes  political — whether  you  get  a  good 
battalion  or  selected  for  brigade  or  divisicx)  CSM  depends  rxi  who  you  know." 
Another  said  "We've  lost  sight  of  what  the  CSM  is  supposed  to  do."  Still 
another  said,  The  system  has  some  small  glitdies,  but  all  in  all  appears  to 
be  working." 

Struck  by  the  divergent  opinions  encountered  and  applying  liberal  doses 
of  personal  experience,  we  have  attempted  to  identify  the  significant  issues 
applicable  to  the  CSM/SGM  system.  In  Chapter  V  some  proposals  can  be  found 
addressing  these  issues.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  stufy  of  this  nature  tends 
to  produce  more  weakness  than  strength  issues  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
balance  the  ledger.  We  used  the  "if  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it"  and,  in 
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this  case,  "don't  address  it*  approach  to  both  the  issue  identification  and 
solution  phases  of  this  stud/. 


HHftT  IS  A  GSM 

ffhat  is/is  not  a  CSM/SGM  or,  perhaps  more  importantly,  what  is  the  PERCEP- 
TI^  of  what  is/is  not  a  CSH/SGN?  This  first  issue  is  significant  and  prevcdent 
throughout  the  ^stem  and  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  grapple  with.  Differ¬ 
ences  in  preoeption  were  apparent  at  all  levels  in  the  officer  and  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officer  corps  from  Major  General  through  Sergeants  First  Qass. 

The  official  definition  of  a  CSM/SGM  from  Sergeant  Majors  Branch, 

MILPERCEN,  and  one  that  guides  assignment  policy  is  as  follows: 

o  A  command  sergeant  najor  is  a  generalist.  A  leader  of  men  who 
can  be  assigned  to  ary  type  unit,  aryplace,  anytime, 
o  A  staff  sergeant  major  is  a  senior  technical  expert  in  his  MOS 
and  should  be  assigned  only  to  those  jobs  requiring  that  exper¬ 
tise. 

The  perception  is  that  the  GSM  is  the  cream  of  the  E9  grade  and  the  SGM  is  a 
staff  NOO  that  has  not  yet  made  it.  While  there  is  little  support  for  the 
genercilist/technical  expert  breakout  as  above,  the  selection  process  and 
realities  of  life  in  the  field  sipport  this  perception.  It  appears  that  the 
currait  system  creates  a  large  number  of  "6ec»nd  class"  senior  NQDs  who  osten¬ 
sibly  are  technical  experts  but  in  the  eyes  of  many  cannot  make  the  grade.  In 
our  view,  a  fix  is  needed  to  more  closely  align  the  reality  and  perceptions  of 
the  CSM/SGM' s. 

Let's  look  directly  at  the  CSM.  It  seems  abundantly  clear  from  the 
discussion  in  the  previous  chapter  on  duties  and  responsibilities  that  room 
exists  for  a  wide  disparity  in  definition  of  what  is  a  CSM.  For  example,  many 
commanders  give  their  CSM  missicxis  forgetting  that  in  spite  of  the  "Command" 


in  the  title,  they  do  not  actually  oonunand  anyone  and  to  do  so  would  be 
^afunctional,  ffhile  it  is  not  our  ocmtention  that  all  CSH  should  or  need  to 
be  the  sane,  it  does  seen  that  sone  basic  standard  needs  to  be  established  at 
each  level.  It  is  clear  that  what  a  CSH  is  at  the  battalion  level  differs 
fron  that  of  a  brigade  level  CSM  and  so  on  the  chain.  Something  needs  to 
be  done  to  dear  these  muddied  waters.  Perhaps  different  job  descriptions  and 
a  nane  change  is  in  order. 


M  C  A  W I  {:e«i  k  j  1 If  f  si 


One  of  the  significant  issues  conncn  to  both  officer  and  enlisted  inter- 
viewees  concerns  integration  of  the  CSH  into  the  organization,  particularly 
at  the  battalion  level.  It  is  recognized  that  often  the  battalion  commander 
joins  the  organization  with  an  already  established  CSM.  To  cover  both  contin¬ 
gencies,  we  will  use  the  term  "team  building"  to  describe  the  integration 
process. 

There  are  a  significant  number  of  variables  that  can  effect  team  building. 
In  some  cases,  the  variables  are  facts  of  life  that  probably  cannot  and  should 
not  be  changed.  Other  varialbes  require  ^stem  changes,  as  es^lained  later, 
to  assist  the  team  building  process. 

A  key  factor  in  CSH  integration  is  whether  the  incoming  CSH  is  serving  in 
his  initial  assignment  following  appointment.  In  this  situation,  he  may  or 
may  not  by  policy  have  an  MOS  background  in  the  battalion's  specialty,  is 
probably  joining  a  battalion  commander  with  some  established  ideas  on  the  role 
of  the  CSM,  and  the  new  CSM  probably  has  no  firm  c»ncept  of  his  own  charter. 
Contrast  the  above  situation  with  the  second  term  battalion  CSM,  now  with 
ideas  from  his  own  esqperience,  possibly  returning  to  CONUS  from  a  European 
battalion.  The  pressures  on  team  building  are  different  but  no  less  signifi¬ 
cant.  Another  contrast  to  make  is  the  battalion  commander  joining  an  idreac^ 


established  CSM  in  his  first  or  subsequent  assignment.  Again*  team  building 
can  be  adversely  affected  by  the  d/namics  of  the  two  key  players  and  the 
concepts  they  bring  with  them. 

Another  influential  variable  affecting  team  building  is  the  personal 
experience  brought  to  the  batt2dion*  and  6id)seguaitly  higher  levels  of  command* 
by  both  the  CSM  and  commander.  On  the  one  hand*  the  CSM  has  probably  ^>ent 
the  vast  majority  of  his  average  22  years  service  at  the  battalion  level. 
During  this  time  he  has  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  hc^fully  learn 
from  a  variety  of  CSM  role  models*  thus  developing  a  perspective  of  his  role. 
CcMnversely*  his  battalion  commander*  during  his  18  years  of  service*  has  spent 
less  than  half  that  time  in  a  battalion  and  only  at  the  field  grade  level  as 
operations  or  executive  officer  did  he  probably  develop  a  clear  concept  of  the 
CSM  role.  Thus  the  commander  brings  a  certain  bias  to  the  team  building 
environment  based  on  limited  experience  and  infrequent  contact  with  the  senior 
NOO  of  his  battalicxi.  It  was  surprising  to  the  authors  how  varied  was  the 
bias  and  how  negative  in  many  cases.  The  bias  is  attributable*  in  large 
measure*  to  the  experience  factor  mentioned  2dx>ve  and  unfamiliarity  of  the 
officer  corps  with  the  CSM  program. 

Another  variable  that  affected  team  building  was  preparation  for  the  jc^* 
other  than  personal  experience.  Investigaticxi  of  the  program  of  instruction 
at  the  Sergeants  Major  Acadeny*  Fort  Bliss,  Texas  indicated  that  while  the 
curriculum  was  wide  ranging  and  rigorous*  no  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  a  CSM 
designee  for  his  next  assignment.  For  the  incoming  battalicxt  commanders  there 
is  a  brief  attempt*  during  the  Pre-Command  Course  instruction  at  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth*  Kansas  to  expose  them  to  some  serving  CSMs.  However*  the  concepts  will 
change  from  speaker  to  speaker*  and  while  the  attempt  is  worthwhile*  each 
class  receives  a  different  perspective.  One  can  see  that  the  lack  of  a 
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standard  view  for  the  oonunander  and  no  official  view  for  the  CSM  does  not 
provide  the  firm  foundation  for  team  building  necessary,  particularly  at  the 
battalion  level. 


SELBCnOM  ISSUES 

One  of  the  major  issues  in  the  CSM/SGH  puzzle  is  the  role  of  the  selection 
board.  As  explained  in  an  earlier  diapter,  the  board  promotes  to  E9,  selects 
to  the  CSM  program,  eliminates  under  the  gueditative  management  program,  and 
selects  CSM/S6M  for  retentim  past  30  years.  Though  there  is  admittedly  no 
empirical  support  data,  it  appears  that  the  sheer  numbers  involved  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  system  make  the  board's  work  extremely  difficult. 

Contributing  directly  to  the  board's  problems  are  poorly  written  Qilisted 
Evaluation  Reports  (EER).  While  this  area  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  stu<^, 
it  is  an  area  of  great  concern.  Of  the  maiy  records  screened,  only  about  50% 
met  minimum  standards  of  accuracy  and  clarity.  The  last  time  an  NCD's  EER  is 
used  in  a  system-wide  competitive  basis  is  by  the  E9  board.  While  we  will 
recommend  a  change  to  this,  it  remains  critical  for  commanders  at  all  levels 
and  CSM  at  the  battalicxi  level  to  becx>me  more  involved  with  the  eilisted 
effici^cy  reporting  system. 

The  FY85  board  results  showed  that  approximately  one  third  of  the  GSM 
appointees  came  from  eligible  E8s.  One  of  the  driving  forces  b^nd  the  shift 
away  from  progressicxi  from  SGM  to  CSM  in  1980  was  economic.  For  example,  an 
E8  is  selected  to  E9  SGM.  When  his  number  comes  up  he  is  promoted  to  E9  and 
transferred  to  a  job  requiring  his  HOS.  Let  us  suppose  he  then  gets  selected 
ky  the  next  years  E9  board  for  CSM.  When  a  position  beocxnes  available,  he  is 
appointed  and  moves  again.  Tb  reduce  the  number  of  moves,  more  E8s  are 
selected  which  results  in  fewer  moves.  While  there  is  a  requirement  to  pro¬ 
vide  rapid  upw2ird  mobility  for  truly  outstanding  E8s,  this  number  should  be 
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restricted.  Further,  other  ways  to  solve  the  moving  problem  would  be  more 
appropriate. 


Brigade  and  higher  CSM  are  not  selected  or  slated  by  Sergeants  Major 
Branch.  As  discussed  earlier,  local  selection  normally  provides  brigade  level 
CSM  while  the  nominative  process  is  used  for  higher  level  jobs.  The  nomina¬ 
tive  process  is  working  and  appears  to  get  the  job  done.  The  local  selection 
option  for  brigade  level  is  full  of  inequities  and  is  the  breeding  ground  for 
diarges  of  cronyism.  There  is  a  need  for  i^stem  wide  competitive  selectim  of 
serving  battalion  level  CSM  for  brigade  or  equival&it  assignment.  This  addi¬ 
tion  would  provide  continued  upward  mobility  and  cmtinued  enphasis  on  team 
building. 


ASSl 


:  ISSUES 


In  general  terms  the  current  ^ston  does  an  adequate  job  of  providing 
qualified  CSM/SGM  for  the  myriad  requirements  world-wide.  There  are,  however, 
some  policies/issues  that  appear  counter  productive. 

At  the  battalicn  level  it  should  be  mandatory  for  a  CSM  to  be  teduiically 
qualified  in  the  primary  NOS  of  that  battalion.  This  is  particularly  true  for 
combat  and  combat  support  battalions,  but  has  applicability  across  the  board. 
The  issuance  of  a  00Z  M06  would  be  more  appropriate  at  a  brigade  level  and 
higher. 

The  fact  that  a  CSM  cannot  be  assigtted  excess  and  must  be  assigned  to  a 
CSM  slot  creates  significant  problems  for  MILPBRCE24  assignment  personnel  as 
well  as  creating  problems  for  the  battalion.  This  requirement  contributes  to 
instability  and  makes  advanced  planning  extremely  difficult.  It  would  appear 
that  a  more  flexible  policy  could  easily  be  devised,  particularly  as  it  relates 
to  serving  CSM. 
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The  CSN  is  by  definition  the  cream  of  the  NOO  Corps,  yet  the  current 
assignment  policies  have  the  effect  of  forcing  our  best  to  retire  before  their 
time.  For  example:  current  policy  requires  that  80%  of  serving  CSM  have 
repetitive  assignments  at  the  battalion  level  (the  other  20%  serve  at  brigade 
level  and  higher).  It  is  clear  that  repetitive  assignmoits  of  this  nature 
eventually  creates  undue  stress  on  the  individuzO.  and  his  family  and  with  no 
alternative  leads  to  retirement.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  severity  the 
aforementioned  problem  varies  from  person  to  person  and  type  of  assignment  to 
type  of  assignment. 

Another  facet  of  the  assignment  dilemma  is  that  a  brigade  or  higher  level 
CSM  must,  in  his  follow-on  assignment,  move  to  a  higher  positicMi,  take  another 
at  the  same  level,  go  back  to  battalion,  or  retire.  Ihe  numbers  would  suggest 
that  most  do  not  move  up.  Very  few  historic2dly  move  to  another  job  at  the 
same  level  as  do  few  return  to  a  battalion.  Many  choose  to  retire.  Ihe 
reasons  behind  this  choice  are  many  and  varied.  It  appears  that  professional 
development,  expanded  horizons  and  ejqjectatims,  and  prestige  all  enter  into 
the  CSN's  decision.  The  fact  is  that  the  Arny  loses  a  significant  number  of 
its  best  MOOS  a  the  height  of  their  contributory  capability  because  of  assign¬ 
ment  policies  that  could  be  made  more  flexible. 

ROLE  OP  THE  cm 

As  was  explained  in  Chapter  III,  the  role  of  the  CSM  has  evolved  into  a 
variety  of  functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities  dependent  upon,  in  most 
cases,  the  personalities  of  the  two  main  members  of  the  organization's  leader¬ 
ship  team.  While  current  literature  contains  guides  for  use  and  role  playing 
by  the  CSM,  these  guides  are  stated  in  the  broadest  terms  to  allow  for  the 
commander's  wishes.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  minds  of  many  commanders  and  CSMi 
as  stated  earlier,  neither  the  commander  nor  the  CSM  at  first  understand  what 


a  CSM  is  or  can  be  well  enough  to  team  build  effectively.  Therefore,  much 
valuable  time  is  lost  in  the  developmental  stages  which  detracts  from  the 
overall  success  of  the  organization.  If  both  the  commander  and  CSM  knew  at 
the  outset  the  parameters  of  the  CSM's  fmctions,  as  a  miMmum  starting  point, 
team  building  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Another  role  issue  is  the  omsiderable  difference  in  functions  of  a  GSM 
at  the  battalion  level  than  at  the  hi^er  levels.  It  is  necessary  for  this 
distinction  to  be  enunciated  so  that  relationships  in  the  NQO  support  chain 
can  be  more  fully  understood.  Simply  put,  the  battalion  level  CSM  deals  with 
soldiers  while  the  senior  level  CSM  deals  with  other  CSMs  and  senior  NQOs. 

The  perspective,  om  can  see,  is  considerably  different.  A  prime  example  of 
the  CSM  function  at  battalion  level  is,  as  the  senior  NOD,  he  is  the  senior 
trainer.  Be  should  have  overall  responsibility  for  individual  training  in  the 
battalion.  This  function  dictates  that  his  MOS  background  be  aligned  with  the 
bulk  of  the  battalicsi.  At  the  brigade  and  higher  level,  he  no  longer  has  this 
functicxi  and  reverts  predominately  to  an  advisor/administrator  role. 

A  very  significant  role  issue,  and  one  that  neither  current  literature 
nor  our  interviewees  could  illuminate  is  the  GSM's  role  in  combat.  As  described 
already,  there  is  no  shortage  of  "dos  and  don'ts”  for  a  garrison  envirunroent; 
however,  little  is  said  about  the  combat  environmoit.  For  example:  what  does 
the  CSM  do  during  an  AFSEP  at  Bofenfels  or  maneuver  at  the  National  Trcdning 
Center?  His  functiui  must  be  addressed  and,  as  with  the  garriscm  role,  agreed 
to  and  pp-qnfny>ii  Further,  the  combat  role  ^ould  not  necessarily  be  only  an 
extension  of  the  geurison  function.  Without  a  well  defined  role  in  combat, 
the  CSM  cannot  reach  his  enormous  potential. 

In  the  above  compilation  of  issues,  we  have  sought  to  highlight  some 
weaknesses  in  current  policy  and  thought  in  the  CSM/SQM  system.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chapter  recommended  changes  will  be  offered. 
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CHAFTEK  V 


REGOmEMDATIONS 

WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME 


As  discussed  throughout  the  stud/»  the  Sergeant  Major  Program  is  chock 
full  of  perceptions,  guidelines,  "shoulds*  and  "shouldi'ts"  but  these  are 
somewhat  vague.  One  thing  that  is  dear  though,  is  that  CSMs  are  different 
and  they  do  different  things  at  the  various  levels  of  the  Army.  Since  we  will 
recommend  standardizing  to  a  degree  the  performance  objectives  of  CSM,  we 
^ould  make  the  sergeants  major  name  match  the  jdx  For  example: 
o  Staff  Sergeant  Major  for  designated  staff  jds. 
o  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Battalion  (or  equivalent}  or  Battalion 

t 

Sergeant  Major. 

o  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Brigade  (same  oonsnents  as  above) . 
o  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Division  (etc.), 
o  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Corps,  UtADOC,  or  FORSQOH,  etc. 
o  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army,  idiich,  d  course,  we  alrea^  have. 

The  above  would  more  dearly  align  the  title  to  the  roles,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  we  ascribe  to  sergeants  major  at  all  levels,  recognize  the 
differences  in  levels,  and  dear  up  some  perception  problems  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  "Command”  in  command  sergeant  major. 


RATION  AND  TEAM  BOIIDING 


In  cxrder  to  correct  and  expedite  the  integration  of  the  CSM  at  battalion 
level,  the  Army  should  take  steps  to:  1)  improve  the  officer  education  programs 


in  the  school  houser  2)  capitalize  on  the  eiqperience  and  exposure  gained  while 
serving  in  battalion  level  assignxnents,  3)  avoid  stereotyping  the  CSM  role, 
and  4)  initiate  a  pre-ooininand  course/  incorporating  in  the  FOI  a  ninimum 
ess^tiad  list  of  CSM  duties  and  responsibilities.  The  adoption  of  these 
recommoidations  will  help  "clear  the  air”  of  bias  and  misconceptions  concerning 
the  role  of  the  battalion  CSM  and  expedite  the  team  building  process. 

Step  csK  calls  for  the  education  of  officers  early  in  their  careers  on 
the  CSM  Program  and  regulations  governing  sudi  areas  as:  the  enlisted  aspects 
of  command;  the  selection/  2issignm&)t/  and  utilizaticxi  of  the  CSM;  and  the 
relationship  between  the  chain  of  command  and  the  NGO  si^jport  channel.  This 
step  could  be  acoomplii^d  very  easily  in  the  school  house. 

Seocmd/  incumbent  battalion  commanders  must  take  the  time  to  formally 
educate  their  subordinates  on  tiie  duties/  functions/  and  responsibilities  of 
the  CSM.  This  could  be  a  topic  for  discussion  at  an  Officer  Professional 
Development  class.  The  company  grade  officers  should  be  encouraged  to  seek 
the  GSM's  advice  and  counsel  and  all  junior  officers  should  look  at  him  as 
their  battalion  CSM.  Ccxnmanders  roust  insure  that  the  XO  and  S-3  work  in  close 
coordinaticxi  and  cooperation  with  the  CSM  and  pay  particuleur  attenticm  to  his 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  outlined  fcy  the  oommander/  to  his  methods/  and 
his  accomplishments.  Since  the  ocxnmander  has  the  missim  to  train  the  XO  and 
S-3  for  a  future  05  command  assignment/  the  effective  use  of  the  CSM  should  be 
one  of  his  teaching  points.  A  logical  starting  point  may  be  the  job  descrip¬ 
tion  block  on  the  GSM's  EE3t 

Third,  commanders  must  avoid  getting  locked  in  an  the  traditimal  duties 
and  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  CSM.  The  Arny  is  experiencing  many 
changes  in  organizatioix/structure/  equipment  and  weapons  modernization/  man¬ 
ning,  doctrine,  training  and  service  support.  Changes  in  how  we  fight  and  do 
business  will  have  a  concomitant  effect  on  the  roles  and  functicxis  of  the 
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officer  and  NOO  leadershiix  The  CSM  is  the  most  experienced  enlisted  member 
of  the  battalion  and  to  limit  his  duties  and  responsibilities  to  routine 
matters  associated  with  garrison  operations  does  not  take  full  advantage  of 
his  backgroundf  experience#  rank,  or  position.  The  commander  must  be  prepared 
to  aoccxnplish  a  variety  of  missions.  By  maximizing  his  NQO  talents  and  the 
NOD  support  channel  he  can  move  out  on  a  broader  front  toward  missi(xi  acooro- 
plishment. 

Fourth,  the  Army  ^ould  develop  a  pre-command  course  for  newly  selected 
CSM.  This  course  could  be  patterned  after  the  battalicn  and  brigade  pre- 
command  course.  Incorporated  into  the  course  program  of  instruction  should  be 
an  approved  job  descripticx)  that  would  list  the  minimum  essential  duties 
required  of  every  battalion  level  CSM.  The  list  oould  be  limited  to  those 
duties  and  responsibilities  specified  in  the  current  regulation  and  field 
manuals,  e.g.,  maintaining  communication  through  the  WX>  support  channel, 
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administering  the  NOD  Development  Program,  advising  and  making  recommendations 
to  the  commander  on  enlisted  matters,  providing  counsel  and  guidance  to  &ilisted 
members,  tredning  enlisted  members  in  M06  and  basic  skills,  appearance,  militcury 
courtesy,  drill  and  ceremonies,  and  caring  for  soldiers  and  their  families. 

Mote:  These  duties  and  respnisibilities  will  differ  from  those  CSM  billets 
above  the  battalion  level.  The  minimum  essential  list  mentioned  above  oould 
help  edleviate  the  misooncepticais,  expedite  the  team  building  process,  and 
serve  as  a  steirting  point  upon  which  to  develop  a  more  uvit  i^mcific  and 
oompr^ensive  list  of  mutually  agreed  upon  duties  and  responsibilities  for  the 
CSM  in  both  a  garrison  and  field  environment. 

Last,  the  Arny  needs  to  improve  and  expedite  the  oommander/CSM  team 
building  process.  The  team  building  process  operates  on  the  concept  of  knowing 
the  other  team  members  duties  and  responsibilities.  Thus  the  requirement  for 
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a  basic  job  description  f<»:  the  CSH  that  both  the  oominander  and  CSM  are 
cognizant  of,  8ii>scrlbe  to,  and  can  use  as  a  starting  point.  This  basic 
concept  breaks  down  at  the  battalion  oonunander/CSH  leveL  There  are  a  number 
of  reasons  for  this  breakdown  and  sane  of  the  causative  factors  have  beoi 
mentioned  above.  The  length  of  time  the  newly  selected  battalion  commander 
has  been  away  from  troops  can  also  contribute  to  the  team  building  dilemma. 

The  same  holds  true  for  the  newly  selected  CSM.  The  general  misunderstanding 
in  the  field  about  ttte  CSM's  duties  in  a  garrison  environment  and  the  total 
lack  of  knowledge  about  his  role  in  a  tactical  or  combat  eivironment  impedes 
the  team  building  concept.  It  becomes  abundantly  clear  that  to  facilitate  the 
team  building  process,  there  is  an  iirgent  need  for  education  at  all  levels. 

The  more  young  officers  learn  about  the  CSH  and  his  duties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  at  an  early  stage  of  their  professional  development,  md  the  more  the  NGO 
learns  of  the  CSM  position,  the  less  time  will  be  wasted  during  the  critical 
stage  of  team  building.  Only  through  a  rigorous  education  program  can  we  gadn 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  make  the  most  of  the  CSM  positicxi. 

SELECTIQti  OF  BRIGftDE  LEVEL  Cai 

As  was  discussed  earlier  in  the  stu^,  selection  for  brigade  or  equivalent 
level  is  normally  accomplished  at  the  local  level  with  MILlBtCQi  backfilling 
the  created  battalion  vacancy.  This,  as  mentioned  in  chapter  four,  creates 
several  anomalies:  a  battalias  CSM  at  a  luge  post  (Fort  Hood)  heis  a  better 
dmnce  to  be  selected  than  his  omnterpart  in  a  smaller  locale  (Fort  Irwin, 
where  there  are  battalions  but  no  brigades);  selection  at  the  larger  installa¬ 
tion  can  depend  on  who  you  know  and  lead  to  politics  and  cronyism;  at  the 
snail  post  the  battalion  CSM  has  no  chance  at  all;  and  the  best  qualified  CSH 
are  not  necessarily  selected,  because  the  selection  is  not  competitive  cystem 
%ride. 
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To  solve  the  above  it  is  recommended  that  brigade  and  equivalent  level 
CSM  be  selected  by  competition  using  the  selection  board  process. 

It  could  work  this  way.  Eligible  CSM,  say  those  with  18  months  or  more 
battalion  level  time,  would  be  considered  ty  a  selection  board.  Ihe  board 
would  select  the  number  of  brigade  level  CSM  needed  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
plus  an  appropriate  number  of  alternates.  Further,  the  board  would  place  all 
selectees  on  an  order  of  merit  list  (OML).  The  OML  would  be  used  for  assignment 
purposes.  For  example:  CSM  Smith  is  i4  and  in  Europe  and  CSM  Jones  is  #5  and 
at  Fort  Hood.  In  this  case  CSM  Smith  can  be  assigned  against  a  vacancy  in 
Eurc^  and  CSM  Jones  against  one  at  Fort  Hood  in  ^ite  of  the  fact  that  #1,  t2 
and  t3  have  not  yet  be&i  put  in  slots.  This  system  would  allow  local  utiliza¬ 
tion  when  possible  and  reduce  turbulence. 

If  adc^ed,  this  prc^sal  would  allow  the  best  to  be  selected,  put  the 
EEK  back  in  the  process,  and  reduce  the  potential  for  crmyism. 


Two  major  factors  impact  on  this  recommendation.  The  first  is  the  regu¬ 
latory  requirement  that  all  members  of  the  CSM  program  be  ccmtinuously  assigned 
to  CSM  required  positions.  The  second  factor  is  that  the  selection  procedure 
ensures  that  the  best  senior  noncommissioned  officers  eure  selected  to  the  CSM 
program.  This  means  in  numericed  terms  that  of  the  approximately  4,400  E9 
authorized  positicxis,  the  best  can  only  be  assigned  to  the  1,346  authorized 
CSM  positions  and  the  other  2,600  plus  positions  are  filled  by  the  rest  of  the 
B9s  at  every  level  of  assignment.  It  further  means  that  the  CSM  is  faced  with 
tough,  repetitive  battalion  level  assignments  (something  officers  are  not 
asked  to  do  because  1)  it  restricts  the  number  given  the  opportunity  and  2) 
battalion  level  assignments  tend  to  be  demanding,  stressful  environments),  a 


one  in  five  chance  to  move  up  to  a  brigade  level  assignments  or  the  opportunity 
to  retire.  A  similar  dilenuna  faces  the  brigade  and  division  or  higher  level 
CSM  who  are  likelyr  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  to  select  retirem^t  if  faced 
with  returning  to  a  battalion  level  assignment.  As  one  serving  upper  level 
CSM  put  it,  ”As  a  senior  NOD  progresses  through  the  system  his  goals,  c^jec- 
tives,  and  perspectives  change  and  be  gets  older.  It  is  very  hard  for  a 
former  division  CSM  to  approach  a  battalion  jc^  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as 
the  newly  appointed  one.*  Other  parts  of  the  equation  are  the  intangibles  of 
prestige  of  the  jc^  and,  of  course,  dates  of  rank.  As  stated  in  chapter  four, 
the  bottcmn  line  is  that  we  are  forcing  our  best  out  too  soon. 

To  alleviate  tiie  above,  the  following  proposal  is  made:  Change  the 
assignment  policy  to  permit  lateral  assignments  of  CSM  to  staff  positions.  To 
ensure  that  appropriate  relative  merit  be  accorded  to  the  staff  job,  certain 
prerequisites  would  be  applied.  For  example,  a  division  G3  S6H  slot  would 
require  a  former  battalion  CSM.  It  is  obvious  that  this  job  designation  would 
not  work  for  all  staff  positions,  particularly  in  the  technical  MOS,  but  would 
be  applicable  to  a  large  number  of  selected  staff  SGH  slots. 

There  are  several  points  to  be  made  about  the  execution  of  the  above 
policy.  Former  unit  CSM,  laterally  assigned,  would  remain  eligible  for  selec¬ 
tion  to  brigade  level  CSM  positions  (see  recommendations  for  selection  of 
brigade  level  CSM).  The  laterally  transferred  CSM  retains  his  status  as  a 
member  of  the  CSM  program  and  is  eligible  for  assignmait  to  those  positicns. 

In  addition  to  the  flexibility  gained,  the  Army  also  experiences  increased 
utilization  of  a  large  number  of  CSM's  expertise  and  experience  who  otherwise 
would  have  retired.  Ultimately  a  significant  number  of  key  staff  positions 
will  be  filled  by  the  best  of  our  senior  NOOs. 


An  anomaly  exists  in  what  we  have  historically  required  the  CSM  to  accom¬ 
plish  with  reference  to  his  relationship  with  and  tredning  of  unit  first 
sergeants.  Ey  virtue  of  his  rank,  position,  and  relationships  with  the  ooaunander 
and  unit  first  sergeants,  the  battalion  CSM  is  a  very  powerful  and  influential 
team  member.  The  commander  decides  how  mud)  latitude  the  CSM  &)joys  in  assisting 
him  with  mission  accomplishment.  As  the  head  of  the  NOO  si:^)port  channel,  the 
CSM  deals  directly  with  the  unit  first  sergeants  and  impachs  upon  the  entire 
eilisted  chain  of  command. 

The  CSM  works  and  deals  with  the  mit  first  sergeants  almost  as  much  as 
the  unit  commander.  Traditioi  places  the  responsibility  for  tredrdng  the 
first  sergeant  in  the  hands  of  the  CSM.  However,  the  current  system  specifi¬ 
cally  excludes  the  CSM  from  both  the  formal  and  iitformal  rating  chains.  Some 
battalion  commanders  have  opted  to  circumvent  or  modify  this  inusual  relation¬ 
ship  ty:  1}  allowing  the  CSM  to  provide  input  into  the  commander's  portion  of 
the  first  sergeants'  OR,  2)  edlowing  the  CSM  to  review  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  commander's  endorsement,  and  3)  in  some  cases,  allowing  the  CSM 
to  draft  or  write  the  commander's  portion.  Since  the  CSM  is  in  the  second 
best  positi<xi  to  evaluate,  on  an  almost  daily  basis,  the  performance  of  the 
first  sergeants,  consideration  should  be  given  to  modifying  the  current  EER 
form  by  adding  an  Intermediate  rater  block.  The  ultimate  decision  to  use  this 
block  i^ould  rest  with  the  battalion  commander  and  be  based  iqpon  how  he  plans 
to  use  his  CSM.  A  similar  option  could  be  afforded  the  company  commander  by 
2dlowing  the  first  sergeant  to  intermediate  rate  the  platoon  sergeants.  If  we 
expect  the  CSM  to  accept  responsibility  for  training  the  first  sergeants,  we 
should  give  him  some  tangible  measure  of  authority  to  accomplish  this  mission. 


Mote:  This  intermediate  rater  option  only  applies  at  the  battalion  level 
because  of  the  CSM's  daily  contact  with  unit  first  sergeants  and  direct  train¬ 
ing  respcxisibility. 

Tlraininq  Subordinates  and  The  EER  Form 

Another  fix  needed  in  the  EER  form  deals  with  the  training  of  subordinates. 

In  accordance  with  AR  600-20,  all  noncommissioned  officers  have  a  training 

responsibility.  For  example,  the  CSM  must  carry  out  training  policies  and 

standards  of  performance,  the  first  sergeants  principle  duty  is  individual 

training  of  soldiers,  and  every  MOO  has  the  mission  to  train  soldiers  in  their 

individual  and  MOS  related  skills.  With  edl  these  training  missions  assigned 

to  MODS,  why  then  is  the  training  of  subordinates  missing  from  the  EER  form? 

Sub  block  8  of  Part  IIIA  lists  "develop  subordinates".  We  recommend  that  Part 

IIIA  (Professional  Competence)  include  a  subevaluaticn  block  entitled  "Trzdning 

Subordinates".  The  current  Individual  Training  Evaluation  Program  (ITEP) 

results  could  be  used  as  tools  to  measure  the  training  of  enlisted  personnel. 

Unit  commanders  are  directed  to  ccxisider  test  results  (SQT  and  CTT)  in  preparing 

EEKs  or  making  recommendations  for  promotion  and  schooling  of  first  and  second 

line  supervisors.  The  same  methodology  and  soldier  test  results  could  be  used 
% 

as  a  measurement  cf  the  first  sergeants'  ability  to  train  his  soldiers.  If 
tTcdning  is  our  primeuy  missicxi  during  peacetime,  we  need  to  make  the  training 
of  subordinates  a  significant  component  of  the  MOO  evaluation  system.  Making 
it  a  substantive  and  visible  part  of  the  EER  form  could  be  a  means  to  this 
end. 

Resourcing  the  Battalion  CSM 

Resourcing  the  battalion  CSM  is  tied  directly  to  his  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  garrison,  field,  and  combat  environments.  We  have  indicated 
in  previous  chapters  that  the  CSM's  garrison  role  revolves  around  a  nyriad  of 
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functional  areas  internal  and  external  to  the  battalion.  The  interactive 
nature  of  his  duties  clearly  supports  the  need  for  mobility  if  he  is  to 
accomplish  the  missions  assigned  by  the  commander. 

In  the  field  training  environm&itf  the  reguirem&it.for  tran^rtation  is 
absolutely  critical  if  he  is  to  accomplish  his  txainingr  troubleshooting,  and 
advisory  missi<xis.  Bis  visibility  during  field  training  exercises,  away  from 
the  battalion  commander,  has  both  a  positive  effect  on  soldiers,  and  provides 
the  commander  with  another  set  cS.  eyes  to  observe  and/or  evaluate  the  required 
training  objectives  and  standards. 

Heretofore,  the  combat  missions  of  the  CSM  have  not  been  defined.  It  is 
our  view  that  the  role  should  be  twofold.  His  primary  function,  which  closely 
parallels  those  of  the  udt  first  sergeants,  locates  him  in  the  combat  trains 
where  he  can  monitor,  influence,  sxid/ot  expedite  the  battalion  logistic£d 
systems.  With  adequate  transportaticxi,  he  would  be  able  to  move  to  the  field 

f 

trains  and  brigade  rear  area  or  as  far  forward  as  necessary  to  inQuence 
resupply,  recovery,  or  evacuaticxi.  His  secondary  function  could  be  to  assume 
respcxisibility  for  the  headquarters  commandant  functions;  focusing  his  atten- 
ticxi  CXI  the  di^lacement,  set  up,  organizatioi,  and  security  of  the  battalicm 
tactical  operaticxis  center  (IOC). 

To  accomplish  these  many  and  varied  missions  for  the  cx>mmander,  it  is 
clear  the  the  CSM  must  have,  as  a  minimum,  a  wheeled  vehicle,  driver,  and 
radio  with  a  secure  net  capability.  If  the  CSM  is  to  function  effectively  as 
an  enlisted  extension  of  the  commander,  he  must  be  visible  and  maintain  ccxitact 
with  soldiers  during  all  phases  of  mit  activity  in  garrison,  during  training, 
and  in  tactical  envircximents. 
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Ooncluaiona 


The  purpose  of  this  stu^  was  to  infcsm  the  Army  oommmity  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  battalion  command  sergeant  major  and  explain  why 
his  role  and  utilization  have  been  so  misunderstood  and  ocxitroversial  since 
the  rank  was  created  17  years  ago. 

We  saw  that  the  tank  of  sergeant  major  is  not  new  to  the  Onited  States 
Army.  This  noncommissioned  officer  has  traditionally  and  historically  been 
placed  in  a  key  role  in  tro(^  mits.  We  have  seen  that  the  sergeant  major  is 
the  logical  ext&isicm  of  the  Noncommissioned  Officer  Corps,  who  are  the  execu¬ 
tors  of  policy  and  the  backbcxte  of  the  Army.  It  is  in  tiiis  context  that  the 
role  of  the  battalion  level  sergeant  major  can  best  be  described.  Bis  priori¬ 
ties,  both  in  peace  and  war,  and  in  garrison  and  in  the  field,  must  mirror 
those  of  the  commander.  The  battalion  sergeant  major  has  certain  functional 
duties  and  responsibilities  that  he  can  be  expected  to  perform  as  well  as 
accomplishing  those  tasks  dir^ted  by  the  commander.  Those  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  combined  with  his  experience  and  expertise  are  what  the  sergeant 
major  brings  to  the  battalion  commander  as  they  build  the  battalion  leader^ip 
team. 

As  discussed  in  the  stu<^,  there  are  significant  mismderstandings, 
misperceptions,  aitd  misgivings  in  both  the  officer  aix3  noncommissioned  officer 
corps  about  the  overall  sergeant  major  program.  It  is  hqped  that  tihe  informa¬ 
tion  provided  about  the  program  and  the  recommended  changes  to  the  program 
will  serve  to  make  both  corps  more  comfortable.  It  is  recognized  that  in  some 
cases  the  changes  are  significant  and  would  require  a  phased  introduction.  It 
is  also  mderstood  that  some  modificatiais  in  the  interest  of  practicality 
would  be  necessary.  The  bottom  line  is  that  the  changes,  however  adjusted, 
are  needed  to  improve  the  program. 
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